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'We must al- 
ways change, 
renew, rejuve- 
nate ourselves; 
otherwise we 
harden. " 

Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe 




TIPS FOR SUCCESSFUL NETWORKING 



(SOURCE: AARP.org— posted Dec. 2008) 

Simply put, "networking" means "making connections 
with people." It's probably the most important thing 
you can do to achieve professional success. Your 
network includes business acquaintances and per- 
sonal and community contacts. 

Why network? According to BH Careers Interna- 
tional, 80 percent of all available jobs are not for- 
mally posted. Landing a position is more easily ac- 
complished through word of mouth. 

You should always be networking, no matter what 
your current job status. You never know when you 
will need to call on your contacts or when they may 
have a lead on an exciting new opportunity. 

Get Started: 

• Prepare an "elevator speech," a 30-second sum- 
mary of who you are and what you'd like to do pro- 
fessionally. 

• Always have business cards with you and an up- 
dated resume you can send upon request. 

• Think of every place you go as an opportunity to 
meet people. That way, you can expand your net- 
work seamlessly. 



Making a List (and checking it 
twice) 

• Write down the names of current and 
former colleagues, acquaintances from 
professional organizations, and the busi- 
ness associates of family and friends. 
Many companies count on employee refer- 
rals as a major source of new hires. 

• Cultivate your personal network — 
neighbors, relatives, organizations, reli- 
gious or community groups, book clubs, or 
fellow volunteers. Look to all generations 
for networking opportunities. 

• Fill in the gaps by reconnecting with old 
acquaintances, getting involved in the 
committees of your favorite organization, 
or volunteering. 

Making Contact: 

• Build rapport by contacting people 
when you don't need anything. 

• Stay in touch every few months, and 
your conversations can be purely social. 

• Ask for advice, not a job. Draw out sto- 
ries about your contacts' professional ex- 
periences. 

• After you've met someone knowledge- 
able and interesting, send a quick e-mail or 
a handwritten note saying how much you 
enjoyed meeting the person. If you want to 
learn more from him or her, propose lunch 
or coffee and say when you'll follow up. 

• When someone helps you, say, "Thank 
you!" 



On-Line Networking: 

Join the Online Community on 

AARP.org. Sign up with a group and 
chat with other 50+ workers at The Wa- 
ter Cooler — Your Place for Job Talk at 
50+ . 

The Riley Guide lists networking and sup- 
port groups by geographical area. 

Consider joining social networking sites, 
such as Facebook or one of the following: 

Linkedln 

Ryze Business Network 
40-Plus 

Five O'clock Club 
Women for Hire 

Your Job Search: Researching 
Jobs and Employers 

By: Bob Skladany/Source:AARP.org 

Date Posted: Nov. 17, 2008 

Remember when looking for a job meant 
scanning the newspaper and circling the 
openings with a red pen? Or remember 
when you could just walk into the lobby of 
a company and fill out an application? 

Those days are over. Welcome to the 
brave new world of job searching. Sure, 
the old methods still work on rare occa- 
sions; but otherwise there is a new ap- 
proach to researching jobs. 
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Online Job-Posting Boards 

Employers now post their openings on the 
Internet. Think of online job boards as the 
electronic version of the Help Wanted sec- 
tion of the newspaper. You can search for 
opportunities by location, profession, in- 
dustry, occupation, full-time, or part-time. 
You can even find jobs within a 10-mile ra- 
dius of your ZIP code. 

Large, generalized job-search engines, 
such as Monster.com and Career- 
Builder.com, post many jobs for a broad 
range of job seekers. There are special- 
ized boards for industries and occupations, 
such as HotelJobs.com and Teacher- 
Jobs.com. There are also job-search en- 
gines or portals based on expected income 
levels. For example, TheLadders.com only 
promotes itself to people earning "over 
$100,000." 

Finally, there are job-search portals spe- 
cializing in the 50+ worker, including Re- 
tirementJobs.com and AARP.org . Employ- 
ment Web sites focused on older candi- 
dates are more likely to have openings that 
appeal to the needs and interests of age- 
50+ workers. Such sites also feature em- 
ployers who are actively seeking older 
workers. 
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Determine which job sites to use based on 
the kind of employment you're looking for; 
for instance: 

Hourly Wage Positions (administrative, 
clerical, manual labor, trades, personal 
service and technical): Whether looking for 
full-time or part-time, year-round or sea- 
sonal work, job-seekers searching for 
hourly wages should consider visiting Re- 
tirementJobs.com and AARP.org ; Mon- 
ster.com and CareerBuilder.com ; and pos- 
sibly SnagAJob.com . 

Most major employers also maintain their 
own career-center areas on their Web 
sites. To find these areas, search by com- 
pany name and locate the "Jobs," 
"Careers," or "Open Position" pages. 

Salaried Positions (professional, senior 
technical, sales, supervisory, managerial): 
You can find postings for salaried positions 
paying $30,000 to $70,000 on the same 
job sites as hourly positions. However, if 
this is your income category, extend your 
search to include profession, occupation, 
and industry-specific job boards. Also be 
sure to check the job postings at the Web 
site of your industry trade group or profes- 
sional association. 

USAJobs.gov is the official employment 
Web site for the U.S. government. 
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Employment Agencies and Place- 
ment Firms 

Employment agencies, placement firms, 
and "headhunters" search for qualified 
candidates on behalf of employers. You 
are advised not to pay recruiters for their 
services; instead, the hiring companies pay 
them substantial fees. The placement pro- 
fessional's job is to locate and screen can- 
didates to present to the employer. The 
type of agency you use depends upon the 
type of employment you seek. 

Hourly Wage Positions. You can locate 
agencies in the Yellow Pages, online, 
through your state's Career One-Stop 
branch, or a local employment services 
agency. Many community-based social 
service agencies also maintain lists of em- 
ployers seeking referrals. 

The most common employment agency is 
the so-called "temporary" staffing agency. 
Staffing firms hire you and then place you 
out on short-term assignments. However, 
they often provide "temp to perm" jobs, 
which begin as temporary assignments but 
may evolve into regular employment. 
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Salaried Positions. Employment agen- 
cies for higher-paying positions often spe- 
cialize in specific industries or professions, 
although some major firms perform place- 
ment services in broad occupational areas. 
The Yellow Pages, the Internet, or your 
own networking should reveal the most 
reputable and effective agencies in your 
location, industry, or profession. Such 
agencies are called "contingent-fee place- 
ment" firms, because typically, they get 
paid only if they place a candidate in a job. 

Government-run employment offices sel- 
dom offer salaried or higher-paid jobs. 

There is also an emerging category of tem- 
porary or contract-staffing agencies that fill 
higher-paid positions. These firms match 
candidates to professional and managerial 
positions that are paid by the hour, under 
contract, for fixed periods of time. 

Higher-Paid, Salaried Positions. 

Agencies that can help you find these jobs 
are generally specialized "retained search" 
or headhunter firms. "Retained search" re- 
fers to how these types of agencies are 
paid for their services. These firms receive 
payments in advance in order to generate 
candidates and keep part or all of their 
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retainers, even if they do not produce the 
final candidate. There are online lists of 
retained search and specialized employ- 
ment agencies. Your own personal net- 
working can get you in contact with such 
firms. 

Traditional Print Advertising 

Online job postings have not completely 
displaced print advertising. Newspapers, 
trade magazines, and professional journals 
continue to post ads for open positions and 
are worth a look. 

Hourly Wage Positions. Check out the 
Classified or Help Wanted sections of ma- 
jor and local newspapers. Smaller employ- 
ers in particular still use newspapers, be- 
cause they are low-cost and reach specific 
labor markets. Larger employers often post 
online and in newspapers, so be sure to 
check the good old Sunday want ads. 

Salaried Positions. You can still find 
openings in the newspaper, but you'll also 
want to look in the trade and professional 
journals relevant to your field. For exam- 
ple, if you're searching for a sales manage- 
ment position, in addition to Sales- 
Jobs.com , you'll want to review Sales & 
Marketing Management Magazine. 

In addition, there's an association and 
magazine for virtually every industry, pro- 



fession, and major occupation. Find asso- 
ciation listings online or by using a library 
resource, such as the Encyclopedia 
of Associations. 

Higher-Paid Salaried Positions. It's 

pretty unlikely that you'll find job ads for 
highly paid positions, although nonprofit, 
education, and health care positions are 
often advertised this way. Searching for 
executive positions, you may have better 
luck with trade magazines and professional 
journals. 

The Old-Fashioned Way: Contact Em- 
ployers Directly 

Contacting employers directly requires do- 
ing more research, but many people still 
find their jobs this way. Spend some time 
in the local library or online searching for 
addresses, phone numbers, and e-mail in- 
formation for local employers. Again, how 
you conduct your search varies based on 
the job you want: 

Hourly Wage Positions. You can some- 
times walk into an employer's facility — be it 
a store, factory, or office — and ask for an 
employment application. You may be able 
to complete it on the spot, in writing; the 
prospective employer may also ask for a 
resume or work history. Be ready, too, to 

be placed at a computer and asked to 
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complete your application online. 



Salaried Positions. Particularly when 
applying directly, be prepared to do more 
research for salaried jobs. Employers will 
probably direct you to apply via their career 
Web pages. But don't stop there. Find out 
who handles recruiting for the position, and 
if possible, the name of the hiring man- 
ager. This will take a few phone calls or e- 
mails and networking, but don't quit. Your 
chances of securing an interview are much 
better if you can communicate with an ac- 
tual person. Continue to research the em- 
ployer. 

You have to walk the line between being 
persistent and being a pain in the neck, but 
know that persistence pays off. 

Higher-Paid Salaried Positions. 

You can try the methods suggested for 
lower-paying positions, but the time-proven 
way to get interviews for higher-paying 
jobs is through networking and connec- 
tions. Start working the phones and visiting 
social-networking sites, such as Linkedln . 
You'll be amazed at how often you can 

find someone who 
knows someone 
where you want to 
work. 
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